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THE STATE UNIVERSITY 


RELIGION was a strong motivating force in the lives 
of many of the colonists. The clergyman was the 
embodiment of this foree. It was necessary that he 
receive the proper training for his duties. In the 
majority of instances, he could not return to Europe 
for this training, and, even if he could, the trip was a 
long and costly one. So the colonists were moved to 
set up their own theological schools which, with the 
exception of the University of Pennsylvania, were the 
original colleges of the colonial period. It was not 
long, however, before others than those who were 
receiving theological training were attending these 
denominational schools. It became the fashion, then, 
for the sons of well-to-do and ambitious parents to 
attend college. 

The Revolutionary period must have seen the 
growth of a real interest in higher education. North 
Carolina was the first state, in 1789, to charter a state 
university, although it did not open until 1795. The 
Supreme Court decision of 1819 had established the 
independence of the private institution, so that, 
wherever such schools were in existence, their strength 
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and position were thereby increased. Consequently, it 
was in the newer states, those in the South and those 
west of the Alleghenies, where the state university 
took root. 

Of course, the denominational school had arisen 
wherever settlers of a strong, religious faith had built 
their homes. But there was another faith, even 
stronger than the religious one, a faith that was the 
product of the beliefs of men like Benjamin Franklin, 
that education was a handmaiden of the new democ- 
racy. It was this faith that caused the early legis- 
latures of the new states to incorporate a state uni- 
versity in their initial state programs. Indiana’s first 
constitution, in 1816, even required the legislature to 
establish a state system of free schools ascending from 
the first grade to, and including, a state university. 

And so, in the United States of today, we have two 
powerful types of institutions of higher education, the 
independent schools like Chicago, Princeton, Colum- 
bia, Harvard, Yale, Stanford, and others, on the one 
hand, and the mighty state universities on the other. 
The question may well be asked, what, if any, dif- 
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ferences there are as to the place which the two types 

occupy in our educational system. Are they alike in 

all respects, or do they differ in some of them? 
First, let us consider the source of power that is 


responsible for maintaining an institution. In the 


case of the independent school, it is a board of trus-- 


tees which may or may not represent a group of spe- 
cial interests. The trustees may derive their power 
from their own charter, as in the case of Dartmouth; 
they may represent a group of industrialists, as in the 
case of Pittsburgh and the Mellon Institute; or they 
may represent a religious group, as in the case of 
Notre Dame. We must not forget the strong Baptist 
influence, under John D. Rockefeller, that dominated 
the University of Chicago in its early years. In the 
majority of instances very few restrictions, if any, 
are imposed upon members of the faculty, but we must 
bear in mind that it is always possible, via the method 
of selection of staff members, to include those who are 
more likely to fit into the existing academic picture 
and to exclude those who do not. 

Because of the independent nature of their control, 
it is obvious that the private universities may also 
possess an independence of action that may not be so 
entirely present in a state-supported and controlled 
university. This independence of action may be mani- 
fested in the degree to which the staff members may be 
free to pursue the truth as they see fit to pursue it, 
but it also may be manifested in the degree to which 
certain restrictions may be imposed upon the staff 
members with respect to any contradictions between 
their teachings and the religious or social beliefs of 
those who sponsor the institution. This latter condi- 
tion is more likely to be found in some of our inde- 
pendent colleges, although there are some universities 
in which it exists. 

But what of the state university? It owes its exist- 
ence and continued support to the people of its state. 
They, through their representatives in the state legis- 
lature, pay the taxes which make possible the activities 
of the university. Does their interest in what goes on 
end with the mere payment of taxes? By no means. 
Each person feels that he has the right to write to 
his legally elected representative and plead for a cer- 
tain cause. If enough individuals have the same urge 
at the same time, the legislators may feel that they are 
impelled to vote for the special cause, either in a man- 
datory or permissive form. One such urge is the 
passage of a measure by one state legislature requiring 
every staff member of the state-supported schools to 
take an oath of allegiance to the state and Federal 
constitutions. 

Aside from the “voice of the people” there are al- 
ways to be found pressure groups who sponsor special 


interests. It is their task to see that no legislation 
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is passed which is inimical to the interests which they 
represent or to urge the passage of such legislation 
as will support their interests. The so-called Red ip. 
vestigation at Indiana University is a case in point, 
Certain groups are always trying to prevail upon the 
legislature to have certain subjects taught or certain 
restrictions placed upon the teaching of certain gyb. 
jects. An illustration is the teaching of the theory 
of evolution in Tennessee. 

Fortunately, however, enough good common sense 
prevails among the legislators to prevent the passage 
of too many foolish or restrictive laws. Nevertheless, 
we must remember that the power to take such action 
is always present, even though latent, and that it may 
burst into the open at any moment, especially in 
times of emotional stress. 

But there are many who forget that “the power 
behind the throne” of a state university is the people, 
and that the main reason why they have interfered 
as little as they have with the operation and conduct 
of the institution is their faith in the inherent worth 
of those who administer it and who teach in it. They 
believe that this thing, whatever it is, which we call 
democracy, is being taught and practiced. When they 
think they have cause to fear that such is not the case, 
they feel that they have a right to demand an in- 
vestigation. And why not? They have not yet abro- 
gated their own authority, even though they have 
delegated it to the legislature, which, in turn, has 
done the same thing to the university’s board of 
trustees. 

There is much talk about rights and privileges on 
the part of staff members of a state university. It is 
as if they were the ones who were running things. 
It is as if final authority resided within them. It is as 
if they were almost a law unto themselves. It is as 
if they were forgetting the hand that was feeding 
them. It is as if their own personal interests were 
paramount to such an extent that some of them even 
adopt a “the-public-be-damned attitude.” They hold 
their individual research problems or writings to be 
above any contributions which they may make to the 
lives of their students. In fact, some of them go so 
far as to minimize any responsibilities which they may 
have in this direction. They take the taxpayers’ 
money as if there were no strings attached. The 
receipt of this money, which makes it possible for 
most of them to live, does give the recipient certain 
rights and privileges, those of freedom to teach the 
truth as he sees it, the freedom to conduct research, 
and the freedom of living an academic life. But, in 
return, there are certain concomitant duties and obli- 
gations—those of doing a good job of teaching, those 
of preparing the youth of the state to become better 
citizens of the state, those of sending out teachers to 
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the secondary schools of the state, those of being will- 
ing to do more than teaching, research, and publication 
by active participation in the various social, economic, 
and political agencies of the state. 

There is another obligation which is laid upon a 
state university and not upon the independent one, 
and that is in relation to the admission of students. 
A private school, as long as it adheres to its objectives 
of providing a certain kind of education for a given 
number and type of student, may set up any restric- 
tions it chooses as prerequisites to entrance. These 
restrictions may be in the form of a certain pattern 
of scholastic attainment or in the form of tuition 
charges. They may be made as high or as low as the 
policy of the institution dictates. But, in the case of 
a state university, the relationship is not so aloof. As 
the capstone of the educational system of the state, 
the university is obligated to receive the graduates 
of all the regularly commissioned high schools of its 
own state. As long as the state can and is willing to 
provide instructional staff and living accommodations, 
the university cannot legitimately refuse entrance to 
any legally qualified applicant. Of course, it can, if 
it so chooses, set up certain restrictions against out- 
of-state applicants, but it will do so only when it has 
difficulty making proper provision for its own state 
clientele. 

Such a situation imposes still another obligation 
upon the state university as the educational voice of 
its people, and that is to meet the needs of its entrants 
of many and varying abilities and interests. It cannot 


THE FAILURE OF OUR 
CIVILIZATION 


ONE may well ask whether twentieth-century civili- 
zation has improved mankind. No one can deny that 
the scientific progress of the past fifty years has been 
startling and that, as a result, mankind accepts as 
commonplace much that would have been considered 
miraculous, if not impossible, at the turn of the cen- 
tury. When, during its tereentenary celebration, Har- 
vard University conferred the large majority of her 
honorary degrees on scientists, she recognized not 
only their accomplishment, but also the ephemeral 
nature of their work; for nothing gets so quickly 
out-of-date as science. One thinks of the coral, form- 
ing a reef by consolidation, leaving a calcareous skele- 
ton as a foundation for the labors of its successors, 
who may yet bring the island to the surface of the 
sea. We still go back to Plato and Aristotle, but if 
our family doctor treats us as Galen would have 
treated his patients, we are likely to change physi- 
clans, 
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say that all must fit a certain established pattern. It 
cannot say, “Sorry, but we have nothing for you. We 
will keep you for a semester and then send you home.” 
Even though there are those on the staff who prate 
about high standards and think in terms only of those 
of superior ability, they must be made to realize that 
a state university is, because of its very nature, obli- 
gated to study the needs of those who may last only 
a year or two and devise ways and means of giving 
them value received for their ow1i and the taxpayers’ 
investment. Only thus can a state university help to 
justify the faith which its supporters have in it. 

These duties and obligations are real. They are as 
much part of what the staff member of a state uni- 
versity owes his constituents as any act he performs. 
And it is because of his peculiar position as a state 
employee that the burden of such duties and obliga- 
tions lies even heavier upon him than it does upon 
those who teach in an independent university. If the 
latter also see these duties and obligations and per- 
form them well, it is because they see the need. But 
in the state university it is more than seeing the need. 
It is the feeling that there is a solemn compact be- 
tween two parties, that the two have something vital 
in common, that both must work together to bring to 
a successful conclusion this mutual enterprise—the 
gradual raising of the economic, social, and political 
standards of the citizens of the state—that character- 
izes the unique function of a state university in our 
democratic type of society. 


By 
ROBERT WITHINGTON 
SMITH COLLEGE 


Great as scientific progress has been, what counts 
in any age is the human who utilizes the forces at his 
disposal. Our telegraph, telephone, and radio help 
us to transmit thought, but they do not improve the 
thought which is transmitted. Our motor cars, rail- 
ways, and airplanes help us to move faster, but they 
do not, of themselves, help us to broaden our point of 
view. Diplomats can fly from Moscow to Washington 
with a speed hardly dreamed of ten years ago; but 
diplomacy still reeks of the eighteenth century. It 
was even earlier that an ambassador was defined as 
one who lies abroad for his country. 

Montaigne relates that when Socrates was told of 
a man who was in nd way improved by his travel, he 
replied, “I believed it well, for he carried himself 
with him.” Many of our travelers do still go around 
the world, hardly leaving the smoking-room of the 
steamer which carries them; and perhaps the ease 
with which they travel makes them less competent 
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observers of the lands traversed. One who really 
wants to get close to a foreign country and learn 
from his trip, walks through it, picking up the lan- 
guage; he does not fly over it, or dart through it 
in train or motor car. We ean read in the evening 
papers news of today’s happenings in Tokio, but we 
are, for this reason, no greater authorities on foreign 
affairs. In fact, much of the speed which we have 
gained destroys the perspective necessary for a clear 
vision. Science has given us nearsighted spectacles, 
which have robbed us of the long view. One some- 
times suspects that science has not only not made us 
any happier, but has made us more unhappy. Phys- 
ical comforts add to ease, not to character; perhaps 
ease even destroys character. 

Francis Bacon, in his essay, “Of Adversity,” re- 
minds us that “the virtue of prosperity is temper- 
ance; the virtue of adversity is fortitude, which in 
morals is the more heroical virtue. Prosperity is the 
blessing of the Old Testament; adversity is the bless- 
ing of the New, which carrieth the greater benediction, 
and the. clearer revelation of God’s favor.” Our 
selfishness takes us from God; the world is not to our 
liking, if our ease, material or mental, is threatened, 
and we blame God (who, unfortunately, did not see 
fit to consult us when he created the world and made 
human nature what it is). We may appreciate the 
beauties of nature, but we condemn life. When we 
elevate science at the expense of God (not having 
yet learned that science and religion, like capital and 
labor, are complementary, not antithetical, terms), 
and thank it for our material benefits, we lose faith 
and our trust in the future; we overemphasize the im- 
portance of the swiftly flying present. Calling this a 
“rotten world,’ we lack a vision of a better; busy 
with planning economic panaceas, we lose spiritual 
values. Desiring the sun, we cannot appreciate the 
rain; deafened by the din of opposing factions, 
spurred on by greed and what we think is self-in- 
terest, we have no ear for the subtle harmonies of 
nature and philosophy, which teach us that one can- 
not have light without darkness, virtue without sin, 
happiness without trouble. We avoid the character- 
building agencies of pain, hardship, and grief as much 
as we can, seeking a flimsy, ease-loving selfishness. 
We put nothing before our American right to the pur- 
suit of happiness, forgetting that the Declaration of 
Independence has never given us the right to hap- 
piness itself. But happiness is beyond the gift of 
Science—which we have deified. * We are deaf to the 
treasures of the past, and have none of the present 
to solace us in their place. 

If we learn to manage the monsters which science 
has put at our disposal, it will be because we have 
turned back to the thinkers and the artists of earlier 
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times and have interpreted human nature through 
them. We have no time, now, to dream dreams; our 
art and our musie are for the most part incoherent 
and dissonant; our literature, obscure and often mean- 
ingless, sordid and depressing. Do they reflect the 
ideals of our age? What idealism we have is purely 
practical and impatient; we want the millennium to 
come in our time, and we tend to impose our ideas of 
the millennium on our fellows, dictating to them on 
that and on every other subject, until the loud-speak- 
ers and microphones with which science has endowed 
us drown out the still small voices of philosophers and 
poets, and plunge us into a Babel, the like of which 
has not been heard since Jehovah confounded the 
language on the plain in the land of Shinar. 

To the man in the street—which means most of us— 
the atom bomb is a thing of mystery. We know, in 
a vague way, that it is a terrible weapon which threat- 
ens what we call civilization; but we have heard that 
it is also a potent force for peace, and will add to our 
ease and well-being. The nations are fighting over its 
control; the secret can be kept—or it will be inde- 
pendently discovered; no one can monopolize it, and 
no one can be defended from it. It should be con- 
trolled by scientists, or by the military, or by civilians, 
who are neither. The force must be shared and super- 
vised, or chaos will be our lot. But some nations will 
not share it, and others will not let it be supervised; 
and we face the future with consternation. Science 
has made us another gift which we do not know how 
to use; it is a Frankenstein monster which threatens 
to destroy its creators, and the scientists will perish in 
the general holocaust unless adequate controls are 
provided to guide the atom into the paths of peace 
and keep it there. It is a gift which may easily prove 
giftig, and poison the earth. 

Medicine and surgery have made great advances in 
times of war, and humanity has benefited by the prog- 
ress; aviation has developed much in the past decade, 
and the nations should derive notable advantages from 
its expansion. But the spirit of man has not kept 
pace with the technological improvement; it knows 
that, in theory, without justice and co-operation the 
future looks black indeed, but justice and co-opera- 
tion are no nearer being born than they were thou- 
sands of years ago. It is not to science that we can 
look for the obstetricians who will bring them into 
being; has the immediate past produced any agency 
that can help man in his need? Does the electric bulb 
throw light on our moral darkness? Does the radio 
bring to our ears the whisper of regeneration? Does 
the delicate touch of the surgeon’s knife awaken a 
feeling of self-sacrifice and generosity? or replace 4 
desire for grabbing with a spirit of giving? 

If the researches of the scientists in fields from 
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astronomy to zoology develop a deeply religious, not 
sectarian, spirit and a desire to produce improve- 
ments in the human lot, cannot their intentions be 
spread among the beneficiaries of their labor? They 
the contribute to twentieth-century civilization; but have 
they improved mankind? Or have they improved 
only the physical conditions in which life is carried 
on and increased the length of that life, without add- 
ing to its durable satisfactions? Let us hope that 
when Harvard University celebrates her four-hun- 
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dredth anniversary (in 2036), she will give more 
degrees to the artists, philosophers, and spiritual 
leaders of the age, who will have taught man to use 
the tools of science—if man is to survive. If our 
guides have not done so, there may be no Harvard 
University to confer degrees, despite the scientists 
who have served her. 

Meanwhile, because of, or despite, science, civiliza- 
tion will develop, until—there may be a twenty-first 
century, after all. 



























































INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION ON 
PROBLEMS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
OnE of the hopeful signs of the times, despite the 
pessimism which has resulted from the failures on the 
political side, is the widespread desire on the part of 
educators to exchange ideas and to promote interna- 
its tional co-operation in the study of the multiplicity of 
problems that have arisen on all levels of education. 
Of this desire UNESCO is the outstanding symbol. 
There is a feeling, however, that, while UNESCO can 
exercise considerable influence, all possible opportuni- 
ties should be encouraged for the exchange of ideas 
and for the diseussion of common problems on the 
basis of which UNESCO can assume leadership. 
However strong that leadership may be, it is through 
‘ond activities within each nation that progress will take 
place, and it will be through the cross-fertilization of 
ideas that the progress of education will be promoted. 
The problems of higher education are as acute and 
as crucial in all nations of the world as are the prob- 
lems of education at other levels—fundamental edu- 
cation, secondary or postprimary education, the 
preparation and status of teachers, adult education, 
and education for international understanding, to 
mention a few. The coneern at the university level 
arises from the large increase of students everywhere, 
the need of revising the traditional aims of higher 
education, the protection of academic freedom, the 
relation of secondary to higher education, the adapta- 
tion of higher education to the demands of modern 
life, the relation of general to specialized education, 
financial support for higher educational institutions 
and for students, and the relation of the humanities, 
natural sciences, and social sciences. These are ques- 
tions on which light is needed and which will be the 
topies of diseussion, nationally and internationally, 
during 1948, 

Reference has already been made to the University 
Conference to be held at the University of Paris, 
March 31 to April 3, by the International Association 
of University Professors and Lecturers, an organiza- 


tion which is not sufficiently known in this country. 
The topies to be discussed at this conference were 
given in SCHOOL AND Society, January 31. In July 
the universities of the British Empire will hold a 
meeting at Oxford; the agenda have not yet been 
published but will undoubtedly include many of the 
topies mentioned earlier. Finally, it is expected that 
UNESCO will convene a Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation to be held in the summer. The topics to be dis- 
cussed at this conference were defined at the Mexico 
City meeting of UNESCO. They will include: (1) 
plans for the formation of an International Associa- 
tion of Universities; (2) discussion of the equivalence 
of degrees; (3) the promotion of international rela- 
tions at the university level; (4) the mission of univer- 
sities in national life; (5) the establishment of closer 
co-operation between universities and UNESCO; and 
(6) the formation of international departments in 
some universities, consisting of scholars, professors, 
and edueators from foreign countries. 

It is hoped that the United States will be well rep- 
resented at some of these conferences. The United 
States has an important contribution to make, since 
virtually all of the problems to be discussed have been 
considered for the past ten years and more particu- 
larly in the postwar years by the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education, the reports of which 
could furnish a great deal of guidance for the deliber- 
ations at national and international conferences de- 
voted to defining the future place of higher eduea- 
tion.—I. L. K. 


THE EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE—A 
MERGER OF THREE AGENCIES 


In late December, 1947, the activities of three non- 
profit testing agencies were merged to form the Edu- 
cational Testing Service, created “to develop more 
effective examinations from the first grade to grad- 
uate schools, better intelligence and aptitude tests, 
and to conduct intensive research in new testing 
methods.” The American Council on Edueation’s 
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units (Cooperative Test Service, National Teacher 
Examination, and Psychological Examination), the 
Graduate Record Office of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, and the College 
Entrance Examination Board have all turned their 
testing activities over to the new agency, but will con- 
tinue as an “association of colleges and schools having 
common interests in probleins of admissions and 
related educational matters.” 

In commenting on the merger which followed the 
recommendations of a special Committee on Testing 
appointed by the Carnegie Foundation to study the 
situation, Oliver C. Carmichael, president of the foun- 
dation, said: 

The formation of the Educational Testing Service eul- 
minates years of effort among educators and testing ex- 
perts to establish such a centralized agency. Equipped 
with facilities broad enough to set increasingly high 
standards of testing, the ETS will also concentrate on 
research in the theory and technique of testing and in 
the development of new types of tests for the measure- 
ment not only of aptitudes but also of personality, social 
attitudes, and effectiveness of various teaching methods. 
Such techniques, designed to measure factors other than 
intelligence, are urgently needed for selection and guid- 
ance of students and to clarify the goals of education. 


Henry Chauncey, director, College Examination 
Board, is president of ETS; James B. Conant, presi- 
dent, Harvard University, who served as chairman 
of the special committee, is chairman of the Board of 
Trustees. Trustees named for a term of five years 
include: James W. Fulbright, United States Senator 
from Arkansas; Raymond B. Allen, president, Uni- 
versity of Washington (Seattle 5); Katharine E. Me- 
Bride, president, Bryn Mawr (Pa.) College; Thomas 
R. MeConnell, dean, College of Science, Literature, 
and the Arts, University of Minnesota; Francis T. 
Spaulding, New York State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation; Joseph W. Barker, president, Research Cor- 
poration, New York City; Herold C. Hunt, general 
superintendent of schools, Chicago; and Lester Nel- 
son, principal, Searsdale (N. Y.) High School. 

The address of the service is 15 Amsterdam Avenue, 
New York 23. 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES FOR CHILDREN 
WITH ORTHOPEDIC DEFECTS 

A RECENT cross-section survey of 18 hospitals and 
convalescent centers for children with orthopedic de- 
fects, made for the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis by Alice V. Keliher, professor of education, 
New York University, and Amy Hostler, dean of the 
Mills School (New York City), disclosed a number of 
deficiencies in educational facilities and methods: 


1. Absence of the case conference, built around the 
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child himself, a procedure ‘‘desperately needed’? fo, 
successful education of the handicapped child. 

2. Lack of appreciation of the teacher’s important role 
in these institutions resulting in their isolation froy 
hospital staffs and educational groups in the community 
and in turn retarding the progress of patient-pupils, 

3. Little attempt to rearrange conventional schoo| 
hours and schedules to suit the needs of patients. 

4. Almost complete lack of preschool programs for 
children 2 to 6, in which age group many polio patients 
fall. 

5. Lack of proper materials for group work, such as 
visual aids, space for assembly of bed and wheel-chair 
patients for group discussion, ete. 


Dr. Keliher will preside at a special conference on 
the improvement of educational opportunities for 
orthopedically handicapped children on February 26- 
27 at the AASA convention in Atlantie City. This 
unique conference is sponsored by the National Foun. 
dation for Infantile Paralysis as part of its program 
of service to polio patients. 


WHAT IT TAKES TO BECOME A 
PERSONNEL EXECUTIVE 

INDUSTRIAL, retail, utility, and service companies 
do not usually look for particular college majors or 
minors when they appoint personnel executives, ac- 
cording to the results of a questionnaire submitted to 
147 firms throughout the United States by Donald S. 
Parks, personnel director and professor of person- 
nel management, University of Toledo. Dr. Parks’s 
study, released in October, 1947, disclosed that per- 
sonnel executives considered a variety of subjects, 
such as psychology, economics, English, labor lav, 
and business management (in order of preference), 
to be most valuable. 

There is an undoubted trend “toward college train- 
ing as a requisite for entrance into the personnel 
field.” Another trend is to require “work experience 
of applied nature” or factory experience of prospec- 
tive personnel executives. 

The statistical compilations for the report, which is 
entitled “Survey of the Training and Qualifications of 
Practicing Personnel Executives,” were performed by 
C. J. Kirschner, assistant professor of transportation 
and statistics at the university. 


FELLOWSHIPS OF THE GERMANISTIC 
SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 1948-49 

Fe.LLowsuipes for graduate study in Switzerland or 
the United States, offered by the Germanistie Society 
of America, Ine., have been announced by the Insti- 
tute of International Education, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York 19. 

The Ferdinand W. Lafrentz Fellowship of $500 is 
available for graduate study in German language and 
literature at a university in the United States or at 
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the universities of Basel, Bern, or Zurich in Switzer- 
land. The Germanistie Society Fellowship of $750, 
preferably for study in the field of Germanies, is open 
to persons wishing to attend one of the three Swiss 
universities. Tuition grants, covering the nominal 
tuition charges, will be awarded by the universities of 
Basel, Bern, Fribourg, Geneva, Lausanne, Neuchatel, 
and Zurich; the Federal Institute of Technology 
(Zurich); the Graduate Institute of International 
Studies (Geneva) ; and the School of Economies and 
Public Administration (St. Gallen). 

In addition, the American Society for Friendship 
with Switzerland will grant several stipends of $1,000 
each for graduate study (mid-October to mid-July) 
in the institutions mentioned above. The language 
of instruction in Basel, Bern, St. Gallen, and Zurich 
is German; in Geneva, Lausanne, and Neuchatel, 
French; and in Fribourg, French and German. 

The requirements for all fellowships and grants are 
approximately the same: 

American citizenship; Bachelor’s degree from a stand- 
ard American college or university; good academic record 
and eapacity for independent study; ability to read, 
write, and speak French and/or German; good moral 
character and adaptability; and good health. 


All applications on the required forms (obtainable 
for a fee of ten cents at the institute) and complete 
credentials must be filed in the offices of the institute 
by March 1. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS IN THE BRITISH ISLES, 
1948 


SEVEN British universities and university colleges 
will have approximately 600 places open for Amer- 
ican students who wish to take courses during July 
and August and to meet students from other coun- 
tries. Encouraged by the success of the experiment 
last summer, announcement of which was made in 
ScHooL AND Society, February 22, 1947, the univer- 
sities are co-ordinating their efforts to provide a 
broader program for the coming season. The work 
is intended primarily for graduate students and teach- 
ers who have completed previous study in the courses 
offered, but in some eases “undergraduates in their 
junior and senior year, with special interests in aca- 
demic training, will be able to attend.” Preference 
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will be given to those who wish to take the full period 
of a course—six weeks. 

Students who complete their courses to the satis- 
faction of their tutors will be given a certificate of 
attendance, and credits obtained can, by previous ar- 
rangements with the registrars of their own institu- 
tions, be transferred to these institutions. The cost, 
including tuition and maintenance for six weeks, will 
be from $240.00 to $264.00. Transportation, port to 
port, will be from $328.00 to $448.00 for the round 
trip. 

All inquiries regarding the summer schools should 
be addressed to the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, which will 
make the final selection of successful applicants. All 
applications must be in the offices of the institute by 
March 15, and candidates will be informed as to the 
status of their applications by April 15. 


GERMAN LIBRARIES TODAY 

Very few of the university, technical, and other 
major German libraries escaped destruction or at least 
partial damage during the war, according to a recent 
survey made by George Leyh, librarian emeritus, Uni- 
versity of Tiibingen, and published under the title, 
“Die deutschen wissenschaftlichen Bibliotheken nach 
dem Krieg.” The libraries of the universities of 
Erlangen, Tiibingen, and Cologne suffered no losses at 
all, and that of the University of Leipzig less than one 
per cent of its collection. On the other hand, the Uni- 
versity of Giessen Library lost 90 per cent of its 
books, and other libraries revealed losses of varying 
extents. 

As far as the buildings are concerned, only a few 
remain undamaged or only lightly damaged: the 
Staats- and Stadtbibliothek of Augsburg; the Univer- 
sitiits- and Stadtbibliothek of Cologne; the libraries 
of the universities of Erlangen, Tiibingen, Heidelberg, 
Marburg, and Rostock; the Deutsches Museum of 
Munich; the Thiiringische Landesbibliothek of Wei- 
mar; the Staatliche Bibliothek of Bamberg; the 
Herzog-August-Bibliothek of Wolfenbiittel; and the 
Bibliothek fiir neuere Sprachen und Musik and the 
Bibliothek fiir Kunst und Technik of Frankfurt am 
Main. 

The full extent of the damage wrought by Hitler’s 
holocaust is still to be estimated. 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 
February 2: 6. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


W. Terry WICKHAM, superintendent of schools, 
Hamilton (Ohio), has been named president, Heidel- 


berg College (Tiffin, Ohio), to sueceed Nevin C. Har- 

ner who resigned in June, 1947. Mr. Wickham will 

assume his new duties early in the summer. 
THEODORE P. Wricut, former head of the Civil 


Aeronautics Administration, will sueceed Robert A. 
Doyle as vice-president, Cornell University, and presi- 
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dent of the Cornell Research Foundation, March 1, or 
as soon thereafter as he can leave his duties in Wash- 
ington. Mr. Doyle has asked to be relieved of his 
duties in the vice-presidency, but will continue on the 
staff as a voluntary special assistant to Edmund E. 
Day, president. George F. Rogalsky, treasurer, be- 
gan his duties as vice-president for business under 
a new alignment of the university’s business and 
financial operations, February 1, and was succeeded 
by Lewis H. Durland, assistant treasurer. Raymond 
F. Howes, administrative assistant to the president, 
who has been serving as acting secretary since Ed- 
ward K. Graham resigned to accept a post as as- 
sistant dean of the faculties, Washington University 
(Saint Louis), as reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
July 26, 1947, assumed the duties of the secretary, 
February 1. C. Hart Schaaf, former chief of the sup- 
ply department, European Regional Office, UNRRA, 
will be in charge of a course in a new program in 
international administration designed to prepare stu- 
dents for careers with UN and other international 
publie agencies. The course, “International Adminis- 
tration” is being offered during the spring term, but 
the program, which will be given in the second year 
of the School of Business and Publication Adminis- 
tration’s two-year graduate curriculum leading to the 
degree of Master of Public Administration, will not 
be in full operation until 1949. 


Lester O. Krampirz, associate professor of bio- 
chemistry, Western Reserve University, has been ap- 
pointed professor of microbiology and named head of 
a new department of microbiology in the School of 
Medicine. The department has been established in 
recognition of “the growing importance of the chem- 
istry, physiology, and biology of bacteria and other 
micro-organisms both in the cause and in the cure of 
disease.” 


Henri FRANKFORT, research professor of Oriental 
archaeology, the University of Chicago, has been 
named the 1948 lecturer on the Patten Foundation, 
Indiana University. 


A NEW experimental digest course for seniors was 
inaugurated at Bucknell University (Lewisburg, Pa.) 
with the beginning of the second term, February 5. 
Four guests will lecture during the course which is 
attended by 25 seniors chosen from among the best 
students in every department of the curricula. The 
guest lecturers will be Homer L. Dodge, president, 
Norwich University (Northfield, Vt.); William M. 
McGovern, professor of political science, Northwest- 
ern University; Kirtley F. Mather, professor of geol- 
ogy and chairman of visual education, Harvard Uni- 
versity; and DeWitt H. Parker, professor of philoso- 
phy, University of Michigan. The course, which has 
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as its goal the integration of seniors’ courses takey 
during preceding semesters, is co-ordinated by VW, 
Preston Warren, professor of philosophy, and Dona\j 
G. Stillman, associate professor of English. 


THE following have been appointed to visiting pyp. 
fessorships on the Graduate Faculty of Political ang 
Social Science, New School for Social Research (Ney 
York 11), for one year beginning with the spring 
term: Henning Friis, Danish sociologist; C. Lowell 
Harriss, assistant professor of economics, Columbia 
University; Hans W. Singer, an officer in the Office 
of Economie Affairs, UN; and Howard A. Penni. 
man, assistant professor of political science, Yale 
University. 


Tue following specialists in various fields of busi- 
ness have been appointed as associates in Simmons 
College (Boston 15) to deliver a series of lectures 
under the direction of Paul L. Salsgiver, director, 
School of Business: Clifton W. Bennett, a partner 
of Cooley and Marvin, certified publie accountants 
and business engineers (accounting); James Thomas 
Chirurg, president, James Thomas Chirurg Company 
(advertising); Emily Rockett, general manager and 
treasurer, Boston Cab Company (business manage. 
ment) ; Beatrice Gannon, export manager, New Eng- 
land Blacking Company (foreign trade) ; Edward F. 
Connelly, attorney, Lynch and Connelly (personnel); 
and Arthur B. Porter, office manager, Hood Rubber 
Company (business research). 


Amonc the visiting staff in the summer session of 
Mills College (Oakland 13, Calif.) to participate in 
the 11 programs of study to be offered from July 3 
to August 14 will be the following: Vera Micheles 
Dean, research director, Foreign Policy Association; 
Dennis W. Brogan, of Cambridge (England) Univer- 
sity; and Arturo Torres-Rioseco, professor of Latin- 
American literature, University of California (Berke- 


ley). 


Gerarp Corsaro, technical direction, SCIEFFEC 
Laboratories, Ine., Cleveland, has been appointed as 
sistant professor of chemistry, University of Akron 
(Ohio), and will assume his new duties on Septen- 
ber 1. 


ABERTA Dopson has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of home economies, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology (Pittsburgh 13). 


Wu1aM Jones Prrr was recently appointed assist- 
ant professor of education, Brooklyn College. 


Berry Scumipt Krause has been named assistatl 
professor of art, Lake Erie College (Painesville, 
Ohio). 
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Cuester A, DARLING AND JOHN A. GRONOUSKI, JR., 
have been appointed to instructorships in the Univer- 
sity of Maine. Mr. Darling (electrical engineering) 
and Mr. Gronouski (economies) will assume their new 
posts, February 16. 

Metvin D. Rern has assumed new duties on the 
staff of the department of music, State Teachers Col- 
lege (Oswego, N. ¥.). 

Mack J. Ryan has been appointed teacher of social 
studies, Elmira (N. Y.) Veterans School. 


JorGe BASADRE, director of the National Library of 
Peru, has been appointed chief of the newly created 
department of cultural affairs, Pan American Union. 
Dr. Basadre is expected to arrive in Washington early 
in February. 


Cart G. F. FRANZEN, professor of secondary educa- 
tion, Indiana University, has been granted a leave of 
absence for three months to serve as visiting expert in 
the field of school administration with the Office of 
the Military Government for Germany. Dr. Franzen 
will work in co-operation with Harold Grabill, super- 
intendent of schools, Bremen. 


Cuinton C. NICHOLS, vice-president, State Teachers 
College (Farmington, Maine), has resigned to accept 
a post on the staff of the Military Government in 
Wiesbaden (Germany). 

STEPHEN Kemp BAILEY, assistant professor of gov- 
ernment, Wesleyan University (Middletown, Conn.), 
has been granted a year’s leave of absence, beginning 
February 15, to serve on the Hoover-Acheson Com- 
mission, named by Congress to study the possible 
reorganization of the executive branch of the govern- 
ment. Former President Hoover is chairman of the 
commission; former Under Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson is vice-chairman. Dr. Bailey has been as- 
signed to work specifically for Mr. Hoover, under his 
staff director, Don K. Price, on a study of the presi- 
dency. 


MArTEN TEN Hoor, dean, College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, University of Alabama, was elected to the pres- 
idency of the American Conference of Academic 
Deans at the annual meeting, January 12. 


GAETANO CECERE, professor of sculpture, Mary 
Washington College of the University of Virginia 
(Fredericksburg), has been appointed a member of 
the Executive Board, Audubon Artists, a national art 
association. 


Cyrus H. Maxwett, chief of the bureau of health 
service, New York State Education Department, has 
been appointed chief of administration of school and 
college health service, U. S. Office of Education, and 
will leave the department, March 3. Jennings B. 
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Sanders, whose resignation as president, Memphis 
(Tenn.) State College, was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, May 5, 1946, has assumed his duties as spe- 
cialist in history for the division of higher education, 
as has Otis W. Freeman, on leave of absence from his 
post as professor of geography, Eastern Washington 
College of Education (Cheney), as specialist in geog- 
raphy. 

Winirrep S. Graves has been appointed clinical 
psychologist, Indiana Council for Mental Health, 
Indianapolis. 


Louise C. Brown has been appointed secretary of 
the School Guidance Center, 1420 K Street, N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Wim J. New.in, Francis H. Foses, ANnp 
Cuaries H. Tout will join the ranks of the emeriti 
in Amherst College next June. Mr. Newlin, professor 
of philosophy, is retiring after 46 years of service; 
Dr. Fobes, professor of Greek, has served for 28 
years; and Dr. Toll, professor of psychology, 39 
years. 


Rutu Fie.tp Rvuacwes, supervisor of circulating ex- 
hibits, Cleveland Museum of Art, has retired after 30 
years of service, but will remain at the museum as 
part-time supervisor of special exhibits. 


Recent Deaths 

Frep ConraD Kocu, Frank P. Hixon distinguished- 
service professor emeritus of biochemistry, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, died of a stroke, January 26, at 
the age of seventy-one years. Dr. Koch, who was in- 
ternationally recognized for his work on hormones, 
enzymes, and vitamins, had served as instructor in 
chemistry (1900-02), University of Illinois; research 
chemist (1902-09), Armour and Company; and at the 
University of Chicago as assistant in physiological 
chemistry (1909-12), instructor (1912-13), assistant 
professor (1913-19), associate professor (1919-23), 
professor (1923-41), acting chairman (1919-26) and 
chairman (1926-46), department of physiological 
chemistry and pharmacology; chairman (1936-41), 
department of biochemistry and Frank P. Hixon dis- 
tinguished-service professor emeritus (since 1941). 


THe REVEREND JOHN C. Marres, professor of pas- 
toral theology, Wartburg Theological Seminary of the 
American Lutheran Church (Dubuque, Iowa), died, 
January 27, at the age of seventy-one years. Dr. 
Mattes had served as pastor (1915-27), Holy Trinity 
Lutheran Church, and (1927-39), St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, both in Seranton (Pa.), and in the professor- 
ship (since 1939). 


DonALD BERTRAND TRESIDDER, president, Stanford 
University, died in his sleep of a coronary occlusion, 
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January 28, at the Hotel St. Regis, New York City. 
Dr. Tresidder, who was fifty-three years old at the 
time of his death, had served the presidency since 
September, 1943. 


AvuRELIA Henry REINHARDT, president emeritus, 
Mills College (Oakland 13, Calif.), died, January 28, 
at the age of seventy years. Dr. Reinhardt had served 
as instructor in English (1898-1901), University of 
Idaho, and (1903-05, 1906-08), Lewiston (Idaho) 
State Normal School; lecturer in English (1914-16), 
University of California; and president (1916-43), 
Mills College. 


GrorGE F’, BATEMAN, dean, School of Engineering, 
Cooper Union (New York City), sueeumbed to a heart 
attack, January 29, at the age of sixty-one years. Mr. 
Bateman had served Cooper Union since 1907 as in- 
structor, assistant professor, and professor of mechan- 
ical engineering and in the deanship since 1933. 


Roscore Cary Tuomas, head of the department of 
mathematics, Groton (Mass.) School, died in his sleep, 
January 29, at the age of sixty-two years. Mr. 
Thomas had served the school since 1916 as a master 
and as head of the department since 1923. 


WILLIAM Frew, president, Carnegie Institute, and 
chairman of the Board of Trustees of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology (Pittsburgh 13), sueeumbed 
to a heart attack, January 31, at the age of sixty-six 
years. Mr. Frew, who had been a practicing lawyer 
in Pittsburgh for many years, was elected president 
of the institute in 1943. 


THE REVEREND BENJAMIN LINCOLN MCELROY, since 
1930 professor emeritus of applied Christianity, Ohio 
Wesleyan University (Delaware), died, February 1, 
at the age of eighty-seven years. 


JoHN Henry MacCracken, former president, 
Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.), died, February 1, at 
the age of seventy-two years. Dr. MacCracken had 
served as A. Ogden Butler fellow in philosophy 
(1894-95), instructor (1896-99), assistant professor 
(1899), syndie and professor of polities (1903-15), 
and acting chancellor (1910-11), New York Univer- 
sity; president and professor of philosophy (1899- 
1903), Westminster College (Fulton, Mo.) ; and pres- 
ident (1915-26), Lafayette College. 


HENRIETTA RINALDO SCHEIDER, retired principal of 
Publie School 401, New York City, died, February 1. 
Mrs. Scheider, who was a leader in the education of 
disabled and invalid children, had taught in the city 
schools (1896-1905) before her appointment as prin- 
cipal of Public School 2. Some years later the Board 
of Education established Publie School 401, the desig- 
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nation of special courses for crippled, cardiae, aj 
paralyzed children, and Mrs. Scheider was placed jy 
charge. Prior to her retirement (1943), she ha 
worked with physicians who specialized in the trey. 
ment of handicapped children and had originate 
many of the techniques, both academic and Vocational, 
now in use with these cases. 


Coming Events 


Tue Tuition Plan, Ine., will hold its 9th anny 
luncheon-forum at Sherry’s in New York City, Feb. 
ruary 19. Harold Taylor, president, Sarah Lawrene 
College (Bronxville, N. Y.), and Richard H. McFeely, 
headmaster, Friends’ Central School (Philadelphia), 
will present papers on the topic, “Education in 4 
Social Crisis.” 


Tue National Art Education Association will mee 
for the first time as a reorganized body in Atlantic 
City, February 21-23, with headquarters at the Hote 
Dennis. Edwin H. Ziegfeld, professor of fine arts, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, president of 
the association, anticipates a large attendance par. 
ticularly because of the importance of the busines 
sessions, which will be concerned with the ratification 
of a new constitution, the appointment of a commis- 
sion on research and policies, and the election of an 
executive committee. 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK will be observed in many ways 
throughout the nation, February 22-29. For sugges 
tions as to programs, write to Herbert L. Seamans, 
director, Commission on Educational Organizations, 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews, Inc, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 


Tue Child Study Association of America will hold 
its annual conference at the Hotel Roosevelt, Nev 
York City, March 1. The discussions will be centered 
on the theme, “The Problem of Human Aggressions,’ 
with subtopics: “Roots of Aggression,” “The Price 
of Peace,” and “Conflicts in Our Present-day Cul- 
ture.” 


Honors and Awards 


Paut R. Hatmos, of the Institute for Advanced 
Study (Princeton, N. J.), was awarded the Chauvenet 
Prize of $50.00 at the annual meeting of the Mathe- 
matical Association of America, January 1, for his 
paper, “The Foundations of Probability,” published 
in the American Mathematical Monthly, November, 
1944. The prize is given every three years for 4 F- 
“noteworthy expository paper published in English | 
by a member of the association.” 
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liae, anj Greorce J. Dupycwa, professor of psychology and 
placed jy ‘rector of student personnel, Ripon (Wis.) College, 
she haj as been awarded the diploma in professional psy- 
he treat. ology of the American Board of Examiners. The 


iploma, which “represents the highest professional 
onor that is conferred upon a psychologist,” qualifies 
Dr. Dudycha as a certified psychologist in the field of 
personnel psychology. 

Bette Lowe, of the division of home economies, 
owa State College (Ames), was the recipient of the 
500 Christie Award of the Poultry and Egg National 
Board, January 16. The award, the first of its kind, 
s donated by Andrew Christie, a well-known poultry 
reeder of New Hampshire, and will be given an- 
hually for the next five years. Miss Lowe was cited 
s the person who in the past 10 years “has made the 
eatest contribution through research, teaching, or 
xtension in the interpretation of scientific results or 
prosecution of research dealing with determination, 
preparation, conservation, or improvement of the 
uutritive properties of poultry and eggs.” 
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CHARLES P, PARKHURST, JR., assistant professor of 
rt and archaeology, Princeton University, was re- 
ently named a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor 
for his services to France in helping to restore to 
“it hundreds of thousands of art objects systematically 
ooted by the Germans during five years of occupa- 
ion.” 
Education in the Magazines 
SaMuEL HARMAN Lowrig, professor of sociology, 
Bowling Green (Ohio) State University, and Judson 
. Landis, of the department of sociology, Michigan 
State College (East Lansing), discuss “Education 
or Marriage” in the January number of Survey 


Shorter Papers. 
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Midmonthly. Dr. Lowrie presents an evaluation of 
courses designed to prepare young people for mar- 
riage in “In the Classroom’; Dr. Landis, in “On the 
Campus,” discourses on the problems of the married 
veteran and of other students, particularly those who 
think of marrying while still in college. 


UNopER the title, “We Are Cheating Our Children,” 
Osear Ross Ewing, Federal Security Administrator, 
reveals in The American Magazine for February “the 
appalling situation” in public-school education that 
has come to his attention in the few months that he 
has held office. (Mr. Ewing’s appointment was re- 
ported in ScHoot AND Society, October 25, 1947.) 
In his article, documented by a table of expenditures 
in the states for elementary and secondary schools 
during 1944-45, he makes a strong plea for Federal 
aid. His bluntest argument is: “Public-school edu- 
cation in America has become a lottery.” 


Other Items 

In conjunction with the celebration of the Sesqui- 
centennial of the University of Louisville (Ky.), John 
Wilkinson Taylor, whose appointment as president of 
the university was reported in SCHOOL AND SOcIETY, 
December 21, 1946, will be formally inaugurated, 
February 10. The inaugural ceremonies will be pre- 
ceded on the ninth by a forum on “The Re-education 
of Germany under the Allied Military Government,” 
with Richard Thomas Alexander, chief, Education and 
Religious Affairs Branch, AMG; Colonel Eugene 
Theodore Hepp, chief, Education and Cultural Affairs 
Division, Control Council for Germany, French Ele- 
ment; Donald Charles Riddy, adviser to the British 
delegation to the Second Conference of UNESCO; 
and Dr. Taylor as speakers. 
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ntered A SATISFYING PHILOSOPHY?! 


sions, 
Price I. D. Wreexs 
- Cul President, University of South Dakota 
TEACHERS are people possessing the same ambitions, 
lesires, and emotions as those engaged in other oc- 
upations. It is no more correct to speak of neurotic 
chool teachers than to talk about the unbalanced 
anced Hoctors. Men and women engaged in the ministry of 
vee eaching want security, desirable social relations, an 
athe bpportunity to achieve, wholesome family life, and 
r his peace of mind. Well, who does not desire these? 
ished To achieve these objectives in life requires a dynamic 
her, atisfying philosophy. Each of us must be a phi- 
or a osopher. This does not mean that we need to stand 
glish bn the street corner asking questions as did Socrates. 


1An address to teachers. 


I suppose that, if one were married to Xanthippe, one 
would seek some unusual release as did this ancient 
philosopher. 

However, each of us needs to develop a way of life 
which enables us to see purpose in living, provides 
motive power, and aids in the evaluation of ideas and 
ideals. Such wisdom develops in an atmosphere of 
thought, of living with great ideas and associating 
with those who have ideals. It comes to those who se- 
lect an environment which abounds with great people, 
good literature, a spiritual climate, and alliance with 
a cause. No teacher can become a great teacher unless 
he has a philosophy of life which brings him poise 
and peace of mind. 

What are the goals we seek? Let us bring them 
into the open and lay them on the table. Failure to 
do so makes for confusion and mental chaos. 
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They are, first, the satisfying of physical wants. 
Among these are food, clothing, shelter, and activity. 
Every teacher has witnessed these urges in her stu- 
dents. They may be hidden and thwarted in adults, 
but they are nevertheless present. 

In the second place, each of us seeks the approval 
of our fellows. Occasionally someone is heard to re- 
mark, “I don’t care what others think.” This just is 
not a true statement of what people desire; we do 
care what others think. The whole system of styles 
in clothing is predicated on this natural human char- 
acteristic. 

Furthermore, the human organism is so constituted 
that it desires to get some place, to achieve. You 
have watched the three-year-old laboring intently on 
the construction of a fort out of blocks or a second- 
grade boy striving diligently to draw a bomber. He 
wishes to accomplish something tangible and real. 
Men and women, likewise, wish to master and to 
achieve. It is this quality in man that makes educa- 
tion possible. We know that learning takes place 
best when there is a will to learn. 

Finally, man seeks peace of mind, mental balance, 
and an integrated personality. 

The foregoing is at least a partial portrayal of 
man’s deepest natural drives. In order to integrate 
them he must have a philosophy which enables him to 
satisfy them not for the mere sake of satisfaction, but 
that life may be purposeful, that there may be motive 
for living, that he may evaluate ideas and ideals, and 
that he may obtain balance and poise. Life to be 
satisfying must be meaningful. People need to see 
that there is design in the universe and that man was 
placed here for a purpose; that he is not a mere in- 
finitesimal speck in the cosmos. 

Teachers can hardly be expected to guide children 
and youth into wholesome life pursuits until they 
see reason and meaning in the universe. It is im- 
possible to bring reason out of chaos in a world until 
the individual is balanced and poised. Each of us 
needs a philosophy which will assist us in unifying our 
thoughts and ideals. A oneness of self is a pre- 
requisite to an integrated, unified world. 

A satisfying philosophy will provide a motive for 
great and abundant living. Living that is above the 
jungle; living that rises above mere vegetative ex- 
istence. A life that is purposeful must be motivated 
by greater objectives than those of bare existence. 
The differences between the lives of two men cannot 
be accounted for solely on the basis of intelligence. 
Suppose that they are equal in intelligence; yet one 
comes to be a truly great personality while the other 
merely lives. What is it that makes the difference? 
Two teachers begin their teaching career at the same 
time. They have the same background as nearly as 
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this is possible. They possess about the same amoy 
of native ability. One is a great teacher, the oti, 
just another teacher. Well, what makes the diff, 
ence? You say, “breaks.” This may account fy 
something but it is not all. No, one has a Philosopiy 
of life which gives his life purpose; that is, his py, 
sonality is integrated; he is not constantly at war yi 
himself. The other is constantly waging a batt} 
within. It is war between his own conduct and }jj 
ideal of what he knows his life could and should 
Each one of us has a little of the Dr. Jekyll and \h, 
Hyde in us. 

A philosophy that works guides one in evaluatixy 
ideas. It helps one to analyze problems and mak, 
for careful discernment. Life is a matter of sely. 
tion, of making choices—choices of ideas, of associaty, 
and of behavior. The selection and appreciation ¢f 
values is dependent upon one’s ideals and this in tun 
is determined by one’s philosophy of life. The Negn 
love for musie and, hence, the Negro folk songs ay 
the result of a way of life that did not place the gettixy 
of things foremost. The only true philosophy of lif 
that works is one that brings peace of mind. Yu 
say, “Yes, I agree, but how and where do I find sud 
a way of life?” 

May we pursue this idea further and see what kini 
of an environment is conducive to the development «i 
such a philosophy? Time for thought and study 
necessary, if one would evolve a satisfactory way ¢ 
life. All of us are in too much of a hurry. In th 
rapidly moving world of humanity we might wd 
pause and take a lesson from the Buddist priests. Re 
flection was one of their means of achieving Nirvan 
Teachers are much too busy—reading profession 
literature, correcting papers, or, probably, attendixz 
movies—to pause and say, “Why, and whither am! 
bound?” 

While reflection is of value in helping us to weatt 
a manner of living, we need stimulation from othe 
Association with people who have ideas and ideals isi 
fertile source of assistance in acquiring a satisfyig Bex: 
way of life. Persons from whom one ean learn mut 
are not always widely known. They are quite likel 
to be obscure individuals whose names are not foul 
in’ the headlines. They are those folk whom Sw 
Water Foss described in his poem, “The House i 
the Side of the Road.” They are the people whi 
have a purpose in life. They have reduced the feas > 
that sap the human resources to a minimum. The! F 
lives have been integrated, usually by an abiding fail 
in a God. Of course, there are world-famous pe f 
sonalities who exemplify these coveted human chara F 
teristies. Ghandi, Confucius, Jesus, and Socrates, tf 
mention only a few that history has hallowed, are suf 
personalities. 
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A satisfying philosophy is built not alone through 
ady and association with people and by reading of 
eat personalities but also by becoming acquainted 


Out ay ‘th the ideas of individuals and of groups. History, 
hilosopy terature, art, and musie are significant contributors 
his pe. » the development of a wholesome living. Living with 
ac enuine, epoch-making ideas such as Christianity and 
a at emocracy is of inestimable value. We tend to be- 
; and hi ome like that which we believe. 

ier Even as fertile soil is an essential environment for 

n 


grain of wheat, if it is to grow, so is a fertile en- 
ironment necessary to the development of a whole- 
ome philosophy. How, then, does one obtain such a 
philosophy? Well, the answer is, you do not obtain 
- rather does it develop gradually as does a seed of 
cheat: “First the blade, then the ear and then the full 
orn in the ear.” There does not exist any ready-made 
attern, which one ean learn in ten lessons. The fol- 
wing suggestions may prove helpful in developing a 
yorking philosophy. Make a conscious effort to be- 
ome acquainted with a few people who have sifted 
he chaff from the wheat in their lives. Perhaps you 
an make friends with one or two of them; more, if 
possible. You ean read a few great books; four or 
five a year. They need not be those approved by 
obert Hutchins or Stringfellow Barr. They may 
even be contemporary publications such as Rabbi 
Liebman’s “Peace of Mind.” Some of the classics 
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In th aught in the seventh and eighth grades have some- 
ht wel hing to offer. 
ts. Re fF = Francis Bacon once aptly remarked, “Reading 
Nirvana iaketh a full man.” Memorize one good poem a week 
ession! § "and you will be surprised how much better you feel 
tending to use the language of the radio advertisement. One 
or am | vill not be content to sit under the juniper tree and 


just sit. So I suggest that you identify yourself with 
a worthy cause, not in the clothes of a reformer but 
as a substantial supporter. There are so many sig- 
nificant causes that are worthy of our best; such for 
example, as child welfare, better health, improved 
education, international understanding. 

While all these things have value, they are not 
enough. One must move into a spiritual climate. For 
most of us the Christian religion is the fountainhead 
from which flow the waters to provide the dynamic 
for great living. It is the source of ethical behavior. 
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. re It is the means to an integrated, purposeful life. 
> fait Teachers, builders of men, architects of the future, 


T ask you to work on a life’s philosophy that will 
bring genuine happiness to you. In so doing you will 
make an indelible impact on youth heretofore felt by 
so few. It is the greatest task that we can assume; 
it is worth the effort. Its value was well expressed by 
Longfellow in those familiar lines, . 
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Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal; 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


The immortality of the teacher lies in this latitude. 


OIL FOR THE MIDNIGHT LAMPS OF CHINA! 

Wuite white-collar workers in America are lament- 
ing the rising costs of living and the stationary low 
level of salaries, consider the plight of China’s edu- 
cated classes as compared with their somewhat more 
fortunate brethren in this country. 

In a nation of 450,000,000 population which can 
boast of only about 250,000 college graduates of all 
types and where there are some 360,000,000 illiterates, 
the case of the college teacher affords a particularly 
interesting study of the relative fortunes—or lack of 
fortunes—of educators in the two countries. 

A comparison of the cost of living and the salary 
or income of the average college teacher in these two 
widely separated nations shows that the lot of the 
similarly educated and similarly situated individual 
is about as widely separated as the nations them- 
selves. 

The picture revealed by an analysis of the figures 
shows that the salary of the average American college 
teacher is $3,600, and after paying annual living costs 
he has a balance of about $87. His Chinese counter- 
part gets something like $876 (US), and after meet- 
ing, or trying to meet, annual expenses, he actually 
owes somebody $47 at the end of the year. 

In the one ease, it is a “paper balance”; the Amer- 
ican educator is not able to find the $87. On the other 
hand, the Chinese teacher cannot account for the 
method by which it costs him more to live than he 
receives, This seemingly incongruous situation, how- 
ever, is actually proved by the figures themselves, 
figures which are based upon reports from authentic 
sourees in both countries. 

Below is a table of the comparative incomes and 
expenditures of the average American and Chinese 
professor. Details in the case of the American pro- 
fessor are from data reported by the National Re- 
sources Committee. In the case of the Chinese pro- 
fessor the figures were supplied by the United Board 
for Christian Colleges in China and represent the 
salary and living costs of a typical educator at Yen- 
ching University, one of the 13 Christian Colleges 
which are supported in part by United Service to 
China. 

It will be noted from the following comparison that 
there are no figures for rent and taxes for the Chinese 
professor whose residence is provided by the univer- 
sity. Nor is there any item for insurance for the 


1 Submitted by United Service to China, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York City 19. 
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Yenching professor. Whether he carries insurance 
was not stated, but he certainly does not own a ear. 
Omission of these living costs may or may not argue 
in favor of the Chinese professor, or they may prove 
that his lot is infinitely worse than that of his fellow 
educator in America. Either viewpoint may be sus- 
ceptible of debate. 

At any rate, here are the none-too-consoling figures: 





Expenditures (monthly) American Chinese 
Food . $ 60.00 $ 51.12 
Light eee 15.00 .68 
Heat catacetmaeaes 6.00 1.25 
BOING icercscnes oan ens O00. | A eet 
Taxes ee ee 7.50 
Insurance—Life, fire, car 21.00 Satie 
Medical ee 4.00 1.67 
Institution costs for children 12.00 6.66 
Mise. (including clothing) ..... 80.00 13.82 

Monthly total occ. $ 255.50 $ 75.20 
Income 
Salary (Annual) $3,600.00 $876.00 
Less retirement and 

tax ses $ 446.40 $ 20.75 
Less annual living 

cost #3 ,066.00 $902.40 





$3,512.40 $3,512.40 $923.15 $923.15 
$47.15 





Balance . $ 87.60 
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In the foregoing figures, no reference is made to 
such ordinary, and almost inescapable, items as enter. 
tainment, vacation, or other expenditures that make 
for morale and general well-being. Obviously, these 
figures take into consideration only the barest essen- 
tials of living. And, judging from the income ayj 
outgo, it would be impossible to do little more thay 
merely to exist. As it is, there is considerable justi. 
fication for astonishment that either of the professors 
finds existence possible on this basis. 

Whatever may be the lesson to be drawn from these 
examples of apparently misguided values and inordi- 
nate national economies, which not only permit but 
dictate such living standards, certain it is that the lot 
of the Chinese professor would be relatively much 
worse were it not for the assistance which he receives 
in the matter of contributed living quarters and sini. 
lar services. In an era of run-away inflation and 
soaring prices these items of considerably greater 
value than in ordinary times. 

Thanks, however, to the generosity of considerate 
Americans, contributions to United Service to China 
help lighten the burden of the Eastern educator and 
make it possible for him to pass along the knowledge 
which he has been helped to acquire, so that he can 
help his fellow countrymen to help themselves. 





A VETERAN REPLIES TO MR. VINOCOUR 


BrapFrorD D. ANSLEY 


Emory University, Ga. 


As a veteran of combat during the recent war who 
also happens to be a faculty and staff member of a 
university, I should like to take respectful exception 
to the tone and most of the conclusions of the article, 
“The Veteran Flunks the Professor,” by S. M. Vino- 
cour, in ScHooL AnD Society, October 18, 1947. 

There has been a great deal of sober and serious 
thinking on the part of capable and informed college 
administrators about the problems incident to the in- 
flux of veterans on American college campuses. Our 
institutions, for the most part, have sought realisti- 
cally and conscientiously to face these problems and 
work them out in a democratic and constructive 
fashion. 

The type of fallacious and muddy thinking char- 
acterized by Mr. Vinocour’s article, however sincere 
the motive behind its writing, does an injustice and 
a genuine disservice to the cause for which so many 
colleges have worked so hard. 

There is no point in attempting in this letter to 


take up individually the outright misstatements, un- 
informed assumptions, and unfair implications in Mr. 
Vinocour’s article. I will, however, mention a few be- 
fore making a concrete proposal about them. 


1. The author states, ‘‘The average veteran is well: 
travelled, battle-hardened. .. .’’ Of the many millions 
of young Americans now covered by the blanket term 
‘‘veteran,’’ only an extremely small percentage could, 
by any stretch of the imagination, be called ‘‘battle- 
hardened.’’ 

2. The author makes much of the point that the 
‘‘average veteran’’ has ‘‘seen many peoples of the world 
and their problems at first hand.’’ As one undoubtedly 
realizes, military service, particularly combat service, in 
a foreign country offers actually less chance for drawing 
informed conclusions about its culture and problems than 
does the reading of a good geography text. 

3. Mr. Vinocour calls the average veteran, and I quote, 
‘‘blood-thirsty.’’? Such a characterization can only be 
laughable to anyone who has had any slightest contact 
with American veterans, either in or out of uniform. 

4, Mr. Vinocour criticizes faculty members of his ui- 
versity on the basis of the fact that only nine of them 
have been students during the past decade. Does this 
prove that Supreme Court justices should be recent law: 
school graduates? Or that one should not accept medical 
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treatment from a doctor who received his degree 25 years 
ago? This is not to defend those few college teachers 
who allow themselves to vegetate. It is to point out to 
Mr. Vincour that education is a continuous process, aug- 
mented constantly by continuing development within the 
person. F . 

5, Most serious of all, however, is Mr. Vinocour’s 
thoughtless charge that the veteran is ‘‘actually under- 
writing otherwise bankrupt universities.’’ Nothing, of 
course, could be farther from the truth, and I can only 
assume that the author is so woefully ignorant of the 
facts as to be undeserving of an audience of the calibre 
of ScHOOL AND SocreTy’s readers. Far from providing 
new sources of funds for most universities, the influx of 
veteran students has placed a severe strain on the finan- 
cial structures of most of them. For proof of this state- 
ment, I would refer Mr, Vinocour to an article by W. 
Emerson Reck entitled, ‘‘Our Colleges See Red,’’ in the 
March 1, 1947, issue of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 


The fact is that most college administrators (and I 
refer here to an article in the same issue of SCHOOL 
anp Society that carried Mr. Vinocour’s paper, pages 
298-299) today are adopting the attitude, with the 
wholehearted approval of the large majority of vet- 
erans, that the veteran student is a student first and 
a veteran second. There are problems connected with 
his presence on the campus. Some of them revolve 
around the points discussed by Mr. Vinocour. But 
they will be solved by no such emotional thinking as 
he brings to bear upon them. 
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« 
Boletin del Instituto Psicopedagogico Nacional. Vol. VI, 
No. 2. Pp. 172. Apartado 636, Lima, Peru. 1947. 


BRICKMAN, WILLIAM W. Educational Philosophy. Pp. 

7. Reprint from ScHooL AND Society, November 29, 
1947, Available from the author, New York University, 
New York 3. $0.25 plus postage. 
Because of the unusual demand for copies of this number 
of ScHOOL AND SocrerTy, as well as for Dr. Brickman’s arti- 
cle, the author has had photo-offset reprints made to accom- 
modate persons interested in his review. 


BUCHANAN, NorMAN §8., and FriepricH A. Lutz. Re- 
building the World Economy: America’s Role in For- 
eign Trade and Investment. Pp. 434. Twentieth Cen- 
ey Fund, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 1947. 
$3.50, 
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Contains the report and recommendations of the Committee 
on Foreign Economic Relations. 


CoyLE, Grace L. Group Experience and Democratic 
Values. Pp. 185. The Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington 
Ave., New York 22. 1948. $2.75. 

A collection of papers clarifying the ideas underneath com- 
munity activities. 
# 

Discussion and Current Affairs: What Is a Practical Pro- 
gram for Teaching Current Affairs in Secondary 
Schools? Pp. 31. The Junior Town Meeting League, 
400 8S. Front St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 1948. Free. 
Gives specific answers to eight questions concerning this 
problem. 

° 

GLADWIN, HAROLD STERLING. 
trated by Campbell Grant. Pp. xv+390. Whittlesey 
House, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 1947. $4.00. 

A selection in the $10,000 Whittlesey House Fellowship 
Contest for scientific books written for the layman, spon- 
sored by Whittlesey House and Science Illustrated. 


GRUMMON, Stuart E. (translator). 
ogy. Pp. 336. Princeton University Press. 
$5.00. 

Seagenen selections from Sarmiento’s most important writ- 
ngs. 


Men Out of Asia. Illus- 


A Sarmiento Anthol- 
1948. 


HALL, EArt R., AND Victor R. RANDOLPH. ‘‘ Suggestions 
for School Reorganization Publicity.’’ School Reor- 
ganization Series, Bulletin No.4. Mimeographed. Pp. 
27. College of Education, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale. 1948. 

* 

HENDERSON, STELLA VAN PETTEN. Introduction to Phi- 
losophy of Education. Pp. xiii+401. The University 
of Chicago Press. 1947. $4.00. 

A summary that students without previous philosophical 
training should find valuable. 
a 


‘‘Higher Education for American Democracy.’’ Vol. I: 
Establishing the Goals. Report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education. Pp. ix+103. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25. 1947. $0.40. 
In this volume the general pattern is set for the entire 
report, consisting of six volumes. 


° 
Vol. IV: Staffing Higher Education. Re- 


port of the President’s Commission on Higher Educa- 


tion. Pp. ix+63. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25. 1947. $0.25. 


Presents proposals on the expansion and improvement of 
the staffs of our colleges and universities. 


Hunt, Rotre LANterR. ‘‘Methodist Men at Work.’’ 
1948 Annual for Methodist Men and Affiliated Organiza- 


tions. Pp. 112. General Board of Lay Activities, The 
Methodist Church, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11. 1948. 
$0.50; quantity rates. 
Emphasizes Christian education. 
e 
Invitation to Live. Cartoons by Paul Murphy. Pp. 74. 
Printograph Company, Kansas City, Mo. 1947. $0.16 


(to members of the National Safety Council), $0.32 (to 
nonmembers). 

Compiled with the co-operation of the National Safety 
Council, Chicago. 





TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association : ; 
HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 
JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New 
Cincinnati. ont E. 


EORGE D. 


SNAVELY, Executive _Ar 
STODDARD, President, University of Illinois 


ersey.§ RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of 
irector, Association of American Colleges 
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LopGE, R. C. Plato’s Theory of Education. 
322. Harcourt Brace. 1947. $5.00. 
Contains an appendix on ‘‘The Education of Women Accord- 
ing to Plato” by Rabbi Solomon Frank. 


Pp. viii+ 


McGratH, Earu J., et al. Toward General Education. 
Pp. vii+ 224. Macmillan. 1948. $3.00. 
Presents a plan of general education based “upon a ré@listic 
appraisal of the types of students the colleges will -have 
to instruct.” 
® 
Norrurop, F. 8. ©. The Logic of the Sciences and the 
Humanities. Pp. xiv+402. Maemillan. 1947. $4.50. 
Emphasizes the application of logic in the different scien- 
tific methods of natural and social sciences and the hu- 
manities. 
e 
Praca, C. H., et al. American Society and the Changing 
World. Pp. ix+671. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 101 
Fifth Ave., New York 3. 1947. $4.00. 
Second edition ; first published in 1942. 
* 


SMITH, MILTON. 
liam Steinel. 
1948. $4.50. 


For little theaters, schools, and colleges. 


Play Production. Illustrated by Wil- 
Pp. xii+482. Appleton-Century-Crofts. 


Twenty-Ninth Annual Report of The Commonwealth Fund, 
1947. Pp. 64. Published by the Fund, 41 E. 57th S8t., 
New York. 1948. 

* 

WaLprop, Rosert 8S. (editor). Veteran’s Handbook. Pp. 
59. University of Michigan. 1947. 

A booklet published specifically for enrolled veterans or 
those desiring to enter the University of Michigan. 
* 


WARREN, AUSTIN (editor). The Scarlet Letter by Na- 

thaniel Hawthorne. Pp. xiii+251. Rinehart and Com- 
pany, 232 Madison Ave., New York 16. 1947. No 
single copy sold; $0.50 in quantities. 
The publisher has inaugurated a new series of Rinehart 
Editions that will provide a wide selection of standard 
classics edited with introductions by well-known teachers 
of literature. The editor of this volume is professor of 
English at the State University of Iowa. 


6 
WARRINER, JOHN E. Handbook of English. 
498. Hareourt Brace. 1948. $1.60. 
A basic teaching text for ninth- and tenth-grade classes. 
e 


ZAKI, ABD-EL-HAMID. A Study in Child Welfare in a 
Rural New York County. Pp. xii+225. Bureau of 
Publication, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
1947. $2.90. 

Designed to focus attention on the problems in the com- 
munity and the help received from organized agencies. 


Pp. xiii+ 





The Hughes Teachers Agency 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. 


will be represented at the A.A.S.A. Conven- 
tion at Atlantic City by its manager, H. D. 
Hughes. He will be registered at Hotel 
Ambassador, February 19, 20, 21, and at 
Hotel Dennis, February 22, 23, 24 and 25. 


Dignified, Professional, Efficient Service. 
Member N. A. T. A. 
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QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


are invited to investigate our listed 
vacancies in the 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

Pennypacker 5—1223 
Member—National Association of 
Teachers Agencies 














Universities and Col- 
leges throughout the 


AM E R | CAN United States continue 
their great demand 

l EGE for recommendations 

for ‘hose trained in 

the different fields of 

BUREAU Science. The positions 
28 E. JACKSON 


range from instructor- 
ships to heads of de- 


BOULEVARD cn 
CHICAGO 4, Our service is 
ILLINOIS nation-wide. 























CTIAA) 


Founded in 1918 by 
Carnegie Corporation of New York 








to 
pool the funding of 
college retirement plans 
offers 


Individual Life Insurance 
Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. 
































